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‘in the prevention of disease. 
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Tue CHannets or InFEcTION. 

It “doubtless a fact that the spread of contagious 
disease follows upon definite laws, if we only knew | 
them. Science has removed much of the mystery | 
which surrounded infection when ‘the pestilence | 
which walketh in darkness’ was an eloquent descrip- | 
tion of plagues that spread nobody knew how. We | 
have learned that all the epidemics and epizootics | 
which decimate man and animals are due to the en- | 
trance into the system of definite organisms. Some | 
of these organisms are capable of growth and de- | 
velopment in different species of animals; some 
are apparently unable to develope in more than one 
species. In all outbreaks of infectious disease some | 
individuals escape, although apparently all are sub- 
ject to the same influences. 

We are told that the escape of one animal and the 
infection of another are due, in the one case to sus- 
ceptibility, in the other to immunity. These terms 
do not help us much. They merely imply that there 
is something in the system of animals which either 
favours or prevents the development of pathogenic 
organisms when they have entered the body. 
Doubtless there is such a factor to be considered in 
every outbreak of contagious disease, but its recogni- 
tion is apt to cause us to overlook a much simpler 
reason for the escape of many individuals, viz., the 
fact that the specific organism of disease has failed to 
gain entrance into the system of the fortunate ones. | 
Until we know more about susceptibility and immun- 
ity we are unable to turn them to much advantage 
We have very few facts 
bearing upon susceptibility. The old theory about a 
potential seed and a proper soil is not a safe analogy to 
accept when we are dealing with pathogenic germs 
and animal bodies. The healthiest of animal bodies 
is unable to resist direct inoculation with the virus of 
diseasé, whilst the weakest very often escapes a 
natural infection when surrounded by disease and 
death. 

A regiment may be submitted toa perfect hailstorm 
of bullets. Some individuals are killed, some 
wounded, and some escape. Neither susceptibility 
nor immunity are relied upon to account for the 
events, and science cannot allow that the theological 
theory of predestination has any effect. The common 
sense explanation simply is that some soldiers were 
in the path of bullets and some were not. 

A herd of cattle or a stud of horses are similarly 
submitted to an invasion of germs; some are hit, 
some are not. The germs differ from the bullets 
only in not having active motion. They are passive- 
ly carried, and some gain entrance to the animal 
body whilst some do not. The way in which they 





are carried and the methods by which they gain en- 
trance to the body are the practical points which are | 


of value to us. If we could always detect the 
channels of infection we should be in a stronger posi- 
tion for preventing disease, and we might avoid a 
good deal of useless labour and expense now ex- 
pended in a direction from which harm need not be 
feared. 

Glanders is a disease prevalent chiefly in the studs 
of cab and omnibus horses, but occasionally found 
in small stables belonging to carmen and contractors. 
It is almost unknown in the stables of gentlemen 
and is very rare in the large studs of job-masters. 
This distribution of disease has nothing to do with 
the class of horse, the food, the work, or the stabling. 
It depends entirely upon the fact that some classes 
of horse are more exposed to infection than others. 
The cab and omnibus horses are in large studs, 
which once infected are seldom cleared. Some of 
them are replenished by purchasing horses from in- 
fected studs, and so infection is retained and re- 
purchased. The gentleman’s horse is never brought 
in contact with diseased horses. The dealer and job- 
master buy only young horses from country districts 
where glanders is unknown. The British Army has 
been clear of glanders for seven years and yet they 
purchase some 1700 horses per annum. They have 
not re-introduced disease because they have avoided 
the channels of infection. They buy young horses 
from country districts where disease is unknown. 

Rabies is communicable to, perhaps, all warm- 


| blooded animals, but it is almost confined, as an epi- 


zootic, to dogs. The easiest channel of infection is from 
dog to dog. Dogs associate closely with dogs. Dogs 
are pre-eminently gifted with power to bite, and a bite 
is the very best channel of infection. Cats become 
infected when bitten and may pass on the disease by 
biting. Fortunately cats are timid creatures and 
hide away when diseased. They are not like dogs 
who go out of their way to attack, and so the spread 
of rabies from cats is insignificant. Deer may be in- 
fected with rabies but they do not infect other species 
of animals because they do not bite them. They 
are potentially infective, and as a fact infect other 
deer with whom they are herded by licking and pos- 
sibly biting. The channel of infection is limited by 
the habits and conformation of animals, 
Tuberculosis may be carried from animal to animal 
even of different species, but here again the channel 
of infection is limited in some ways and made easy 
in others. Close association of animals of one class 
favours the spread of disease because their habits are 
alike and their sources of food and drink common to 
all. The diseased cow, from whom germs escape, in- 
fects the food of others and thus an easy method of 
entrance is afforded for the disease-producing organ- 
isms. Cow-men spend the larger part of ther lives 
in infected cow sheds but are not infected. ‘They are 
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exposed to contact with the cow but they do not con- 
sume the infected food. Consumptive men attend 
to animals but how many cases of infection can be 
traced from man to animal? There is not the close 
association necessary to afford easy passage of disease. 
But a consumptive man affects his own family too 
readily, because he shares with them not only the 
home but the use of many articles upon which infec- 
tion may be carried and transferred. 

The channels of infection should always be sought 
for and when once recognised closed or obstructed. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


CANINE AND FELINE SURGICAL CASES. 
By Wm. M. Scorr, Bridgwater. 





Removat or A Mammary Tumour. 


Subject. —A well-bred Scotch collie bitch. 

History.—Was delivered of three healthy puppies 
on the 8th April of this year. A few days later a 
small swelling showed itself immediately between the 
posterior mamme. This circumscribed growth 
gradually increased and interfered with locomotion, 
so much so as to produce a straggling gait. On 
examination the tumour was comparatively hard in 
consistence, and in size comparable to a small 
melon. The skin over its surface was very tense and 
glistening. The surface of the swelling was rather 
irregular, a small nodular elevation the size of a small 
pea, projected beyond the surface level. The addi- 
tional swelling very hard on pressure being applied. 

Operation.— The skin adjacent to the seat of 
operation was thoroughly washed in an antiseptic 
solution. The patient anesthetised, the skin was 
dissected from off the base of the tumour—in other 
words as little skin was sacrificed as possible. Con- 
siderable hreemorrhage was experienced. Each vessel 
of any size was ligatured when encountered ; the 
smaller ones were twisted. The patient probably 
lost 16 oz. of blood. The edges of the skin were 
drawn together by eight interrupted sutures, and the 
abdomen supported by a calico bandage lined 
inside with carbolized lint, which applied itself 
to the wound. After treatment consisted in the local 
application of antiseptic and the internal administra- 
tion of stimulants and nutrients. The patient was 
discharged in 18 days with only a small trace of an 
operation wound. 

The tumour weighed 19 oz., in consistence it was 
hard and fibrous. The cut surface showed slight 
contexity, and in appearance it was pale yellow. 
Towards the centre of the tumour there was a well 
marked cyst containing a sero-sanguineous fluid. In 
close apposition to this cavity there was a distinct 
mass about the size of a walnut of well formed can- 
cellated bone. Microscopically the tumour proved 
to be an adeno-fibroma or scirrhous adenoma. The 
acini or spaces were very much occluded, and it 
was only here or there one could see a vacant space. 
In fact it looked rather suspicious of a carcinomatous 
origin had it not been for the fact that there was a 





well marked basement membrane limiting the glan- 
dular epithelium. This is the second tumour I have 
seen which has shown so close relation, microscopi- 


cally, to a cancer. 


Removat or A Numer or Intra-Vacinat Tumours: 
From A Bitcu. 


History.—A bull bitch. Very little was known at 
the time of operation, but it was eventually learned 
that this animal was one of a family which seemed 
all tainted with the same affection, and, if IT am 


rightly informed, one of them was operated on at. 


Guy’s hospital and died under or immediately after 
the operation. 

Diaynosis.—Situated subcutaneously between the 
superior commissure of the vulva and the rectum a 
small tumour about the size of a marble was noted— 
also imbedded in the tissue of the right vulval lip 
another similar growth was found. On the floor of 
the vagina and about a quarter of an inch long, 
placed with its long axis parallel to that of body 
another growth was felt. On examination this 
tumour was found to be undergoing ulcerative necro- 
sis in the centre. 

Operation.—The patient chloroformed ; a vaginal 
speculum was introduced and the tumour from the 
floor of the vagina removed first. The others were 
easily dispatched as they could be enucleated. Of 
course stricture of the canal was expected and 
warded against by the daily insertion of various sized 
rectal dilators lubricated by carbolized vaseline. In 
three weeks time the tumour on the floor of the 
vagina showed signs of recurrence and in five weeks, 
dated from the time of first operation, the growth 
was removed en masse again. After the lapse of a 
month I again examined her and to my annoyance 
found a recurrence in the seat of previous tumour. 
This I again removed with greater sacrifice to sur- 
roundings than previously. Since then, two months 
after, she has shown no trace of a recurrence. 

Microscopical examination proved the tumour to be 
a fibro-lipoma. 

Remark.—It would be interesting to know if the 
removal of both ovaries would have had a salutory 
influence upon the growths. Knowing such tumours 
are the result of hyper-activity of certain histological 
elements found in the part affected, the removal of 
the procreative organs in the female would diminish 
the activity of the whole genital system, and arguing 
the point theoretically one would expect a tlegenera- 
tive change to take place in the new growths. 


Removat or A VacinaL Ponypus rrom a Cat. 


History.—An aged Persian cat. Three days 
previous to my attendance ‘the patient had shows 
symptoms of labour. Nothing coming to light, 
aroused the owner’s suspicions that something must 
be wrong. On passing my finger into the vaginal 
canal a circumscribed swelling obstructed the way, 
which I first thought to be an everted bladder. But 
on more careful examination I could find immediately 
behind the base of the tumour the meatus urinarius. 
While thus examining the patient she became the 
subject of an epileptic fit which lasted for over five 
minutes. The tumour removed with comparative 
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ease, the mother was delivered of a dead and decom- 
posing kitten of unusual size. The presentation was 
a breech one. Small doses of brandy and meat 
extract were given at regular intervals, with anti- 
septic vaginal douches. The following morning the 
patient showed symptoms of septic intoxication, and 
gradually was getting weaker. Two days later she 
died. 

Autopsy.—Revealed the operation wound very 
unhealthy, and general septic inflammation of the 
womb.No doubt the absorption of deleterious 
material from the womb had been greatly facilitated 
by the operation wound. The tumour examined 
microscopically proved to be a simple fibroma. 








CLINICAL NOTES. 
By E. Wauus Hoarez, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


VERMINOUS ANEURISM OF THE POSTERIOR MESENTERIC 
ARTERY, ALSO OF THE EXTERNAL ILIAC, WITH RUPTURE 
OF THE LATTER. 





History.—A_ well-bred three-year-old filly. For 
some time previous to present illness the animal was 
in poor condition and walked with a stiff gait in the 
hind extremities. She was found one morning 
unable to rise in the stable, and made frequent 
attempts to get up. 

On attending, the following symptoms were pre- 
sented: Total loss of power in the hind extremities, 
which were cold to the touch, extensive swelling of 
the vulva, upper region of right thigh and perineal 
region, and from these parts a thin blood-stained fluid 
exuded. The animal struggled at intervals with the 
fore extremities and groaned frequently. Pulse quick, 
weak and irregular, respirations accelerated, visible 
mucous membranes pallid, the body was covered with 
cold perspiration. 

Examination of the heart showed a slight bruit 
occurring during the pause. Rectal examination 
revealed an almost imperceptible pulsation in the right 
external iliac artery. 

Diagnosis.—Probably a case of verminous aneurism. 
The animal died during the evening. 

Autopsy.—An extensive vermivous aneurism of the 
posterior mesenteric artery, in which the strongyli 
armata Were present in large numbers. The right 
external iliac artery was ruptured, its walls were 
extensively thickened in parts, and a large quantity 
of coagulated blood was present in the surrounding 
tissues in which the parasites were plainly visible. 

The stomach presented such an unusual appear- 
ance that I forwarded it to Prof. Penberthy, R.V.C., 
London, who kindly examined it, and described its 
condition in an article which recently appeared in 
The Veterinary Record. 


RUPTURE OF THE (KsoOPHAGUS. 


History.—A cow four years old. Showed symp" 
toms of ‘‘choking.”” On the previous evening a skil- 
led (2?) neighbour was called in by the owner, and 
after passing the probang a few times gave up the 
case as a bad job. 

On attendance I found the entire head and neck of 
40 enormous size, and distinctly emphysematous ; the 








owner during the night had found the rumen becom- 
ing tympanitic to an alarming extent, so he added 
his quota in the way of treatment, by making a fair 
sized opening in this region with a carving knife. 
The whole body resembled a balloon, so great was the 
pressure of air in the subcutaneous tissues. I made 
an attempt to administer a little cold water, but none 
was swallowed, and as it was almost impossible to 
approach the animal, I advised her to be destroyed. 

Autopsy.—An extensive rupture of the cesophagus 
towards the lower portion of the cervical region ; 
firmly wedged just below this was a triangular piece 
of mangold. A quantity of grains was found in the 
surrounding tissues, these the animal had been eating 
the previous night a short time after the probang had 
been passed, according to the owner’s statement. On 
questioning the attendants they denied that any force 
had been used in passing the instrument, but subse- 
quently admitted that the animal was very refractory 
and considerable difficulty was experienced in keep- 
ing it quiet, as it rushed in all directions when the 
tube was being inserted. 








FISTULZ OF TRACHEA AND (SOPHAGUS 
IN A CALF. 


By Marmapuxe Crarxson, M.R.C.V.S., and 
W. Roger Criarke, M.R.C.V.S. 





The subject, a calf aged about three and a half 
months, died after an illness of about six days, 
with symptoms indicative of intestinal impaction. 

A post-mortem examination was held about twelve 
hours after death, and lesions of enteritis and _peri- 
tonitis were discovered. In addition, however, we 
noticed the following not very common condition. 

About the beginning of the middle third of the 
trachea were two fistule, placed at an equal distance 
from the larynx and about an inch apart in the eir- 
cumference of the trachea. The orifice of the 
smaller one measured only about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and was of a roundish shape, 
while that of the larger was about three-quarters of 
an inch in length, and of an oval shape. Except 
immediately around the edges of the fistule there 
was very little, if any, appearance of tracheitis. 

Another small fistula was found in the cesophagus 
about the same distance from the pharynx as those 
in the trachea. Between the trachea and the muscles 
on its inferior aspect, was an oblong cavity five to 
six inches long and about an inch and a half in 
width (at its widest part), communicating with all 
three of the openings previously described. This 
cavity contained a small quantity of food (grass and 
hay) and emitted a slightly foetid odour. 

We were at a loss to satisfactorily account for 
these lesions. The appearance suggested some 
pointed body, taken in with the food, having pierced the 
cesophagus in the first place and afterwards bored 
through the trachea; no such body, however, could 
be discovered. There was no mark of any external 
injury. As we believe the case to be a rather un- 
common one it may be of interest to record it. 
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POLL-EVIL. 
By E. H. Cursisutey, M.R.C.Y.5., Stockport. 








I have recently had a case of the above under 
treatment in which I had a very satisfactory and | 
somewhat unexpected recovery, brought about by a | 
method of treatment quite new to me. I wish to | 
discover if other members of the profession have | 
experience of the drug then used. 

The history of the case is as follows : Some months | 
ago a valuable shire colt, 3 years old (put out at) 
grass in day-time and put in a low, dark, old stable | 
at nights through the winter), was found to have a_ 
large swelling on the near side cf the poll, this was 
reported to me, and on my first examination I found 
a small orifice on the off-side which seemed to com- 
municate by a sinus, running under the funicular 
portion of the ligamentum nuch, with the bursa on 
the near side ; the poll on this side was tremendously 
swollen, tense, hot, and painful, giving the impres- 
sion of inflammation and distension of the bursa, as 
well as of the muscles covering it. There was no 
swelling on the off-side. ; 

All kinds of treatment were tried without success, 
including cold applications and ice to the poll, and 
later ung. hydrarg. biniod. to the swelling, injections 
of hydrarg perchlor., iodine, resorcin, and zinci 
chloride, and afterwards setons soaked in similar 
solutions at regular intervals; and although the 
swelling subsided a little still the discharge continued 
as freely and of as unhealthy a character as at first. 

It was then that, after reading an article in The 
Lancet on the treatment of certain human diseases by 
irrigation with a solution of ichthyol that I deter- 
mined to try it on my case of poll-evil. I first of all 
drew a new seton through the hole already made 
which reached from entrance of the sinus on the off- 
side to the lowest point of the swelling on the near- 
fide, had the wounds and tape thoroughly cleansed 
night and morning, and then saturated the seton 
with a 5 per cent. solution of the ichthyol. I was 
gratified to find, after the first few dressings, that the 
discharge appeared more healthy and like ordinary 
pus, on the near-side, and on the off side less in 
quantity and with fewer granules in it. The dress- 
ing was continued for a little over a fortnight when 
the seton was withdrawn and the wounds healed 
rapidly, a little of the solution being injected each 
day until the wounds were entirely closed. Of course 
it may be said that [ have not waited long enough to 
prove the cure complete, but so far there is no sign 
of a break-down, a month having passed since 
the wounds healed. 

I have since used a similar solution upon a bull 
and 3 cows suffering from gonorrhea with a like satis- 
factory result. 








Contacious PLeuro-Pyeumonta 1x THE Horse. 
This disease has occurred with alarming frequence | 
in this district lately in a very severe and fatal form, 
and is said by many to be due to the advent of so 
many foreign horses which (and if true, unfortu-_ 


ately) had undergone no quarantine before being sold 
into the country. 


In the “ Abstracts from Foreign Journals” in a 
recently published Record, resorcin was mentioned as: 


having been used in ‘‘ Croupous Pneumonia,” and 
I therefore resolved to try it on the first opportunity. 

On April 15th-I was called to see a brown gelding 
said to be very ill. On arrival at 8 p.m. I found 
him in a good, well ventilated stable with 7 others, 
one or two of which were coughing slightly. He had 
been working all day, though he had eaten nothing, 
and appeared to be in a state of collapse. The 
owners were very anxious having lost a good mare a 
week before in exactly the same way. 

I had the horse brought to my infirmary which was 
not far away and on admission he presented the 
following symptoms :—Temperature 107°, pulse 80, 
very weak ; respirations laboured, 26; mucous mem- 
branes much injected ; extremities cold; percussion 
however light caused pain, and a grunt was emitted 
every time the hand was raised, even before the ribs 
were touched, therefore desisted. Auscultation 
shewed both lungs affected, dullness over the lower 
part of the chest on both sides, and above the 
‘‘water line.’”’ Crepitation could be distinguished 
particularly round the edges of the lungs, though in 
circumscribed places there was entire absence of 
sound. Very noticeable and profuse diuresis, and 
all through the illness a desire to lie, though he could 
not rest long when down. 

Treatment. The limbs were well rubbed and 
bandaged, the body clothed, the chest walls fomented 
with hot water and afterwards enveloped in hot 
blankets covered by macintosh, and changed every 
30 minutes until slight improvement noticed, after- 
wards less frequently for 24 hours. Medicine pre- 
scribed-—- 

KR Spts. ether nit. 
Spts. camphora. . 
Lia, Pv acetas. | ony 
Inf. gentiane. | 


A draught every 4 hours, with powders— 

P. potass. chlorate ss. 

Resorcin grs. XV. 
three times a day either dissolved in drinking water 
or from a bottle. Frequent steaming of nostrils 
with addition of pure creosote on account of foetid 
breath. After the first day there was a great desire 
for water which was given pretty freely, appetite also 
began to return and he would eat a little nice hay 
or a few raw carrots. It will be seen that the treat- 
ment would in no way lessen tbe diuresis, which I 
thought a good method of ridding the body of a great 
deal of the poison, and which continued for 4 or 5 
days gradually abating without any change in medi- 
cine, except as regards frequency of administration. 
The temperature began to fall on second day, and on 
the 6th was normal. I do not claim that this is an 


extraordinary case, but that others of a similar 
nature which I have treated without giving resorcin 


have taken much longer to shew anything like the 


_improvement seen on the 8rd and 4th days in this 


case. I have also had good results from giving 


| resorcin grs. ii. in the pneumoniec form of distemper 


in dogs. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





On Pyro-Puncturine ror Spavin.—By Prof. Frouner 
(Mtsh f. Thierhlkd.) 


On 68 horses lame from spavin Prof. Fréhner has 
experimented by all the usual methods. After his 
experiences he considers pyro-puncture to be the best 
method of treatment. Aniron, shaped like a needle, 
was used, with a point 14 to 2 c.m. long and 2-4 mm. 
in diameter. Generally four punctures were made 
through skin and periosteum right on to the bone, 
but in large spavins 5 or 6 points were given and in 
smaller ones only 2 or 3. In 59 cases there was no 
unfavourable result of the firing. An accurate per- 
centage of recoveries could not be compiled because 
many horses were taken away without any later news 
of them coming tohand. Of those horses seen again 
(about half of those fired) lameness had disappeared, 
only one horse having to be fired twice in one year. 
On the other hand danger of septic inflammation of 
the hock joint has been attributed to the operation by 
puncture. Professor Fréhner attributes no bad conse- 
quences of this kind to the invariable subjection of 
the part to a rigorous asepsis before and after firing. 
The hair over the part was cautiously shaved, the 
shaved portion of skin was brushed down with soap 
and water and then disinfected. The horses were 
operated on standing, but in restive horses injections 
of morphia were used. After the firing the holes 
were painted over and so closed by iodoform collodion 
1in 10. Then the horse was tied up and the tem- 
perature of the body and condition of the leg noted. 
If collodion is painted on at first the iron need not 
again be applied to the skin. Usually a diffused 
swelling appears which gradually subsides from the 
third day. After the horses have rested at least a 
month they can again be worked in high-heeled shoes. 
Only in one case did a purulent arthritis with fever 
occur which, however, resulted favourably in 14 days 
after thorough disinfection. This case shows that 
even after cautious asepsis the perforating iron is not 
wholly without danger. The owner must, therefore, 
be made acquainted beforehand with all eventualities. 
This shady side of the operation is compensated for. 
Above all this method is the most effective, for ex- 
perience teaches that superficial firing or sharp blis- 
tering is often too weak. The operation can further 
‘be performed on standing horses, while other opera- 
tions necessitate casting.—Berliner Thierarztliche 
Wochenschrift. 

Trans. by G. Mayatt, M.R.C.V.S. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION., 


Information given by The Horseman concerning the 
artificial impregnation of mares has resulted in the 
adoption of the practice by many breeders to their great 
profit and satisfaction. In due course of mail after the 
publication of each article concerning the above named 
a that has ever been presented in this journal, 
‘there has been received one or more enquiries similar to 








that quoted below, and we take this opportunity to again 
reply, hoping that we may save your readers from being 
swindled. The query runs thus : 


Editor Horseman.—Please give me your opinion as to 
the shipment by mail (or otherwise) of the seminal fluid 
of the horse, to be used, say, twenty-four hours after the 
service was performed, and providing that the fluid has 
been well cared for by being placed in a gelatine cap- 
sule and exposure to the air being in that way avoided. 
Please give your opinion as to the fluid being pro- 
ductive. 

No, it is not possible to successfully impregnate a mare 
with seminal fluid shipped by mail or in any other way, 
twenty-four hours after the service was performed. It is 
astonishing that there should be found men sufficiently 
credulous to be imposed upon by any such “fake.” It is 
not surprising, however, that others should be slow to 
accept as true any statement so widely at variance with 
the laws of nature as that the spermatozoa of the horse 
can be kept for 24 hours out of their natural surround- 
ings and then remain active—never was a more untruth- 
ful story told. Even when the operation of artificial 
impregnation is performed in the deftest manner and by 
the most expert practitioner, there is danger of the light 
injuring the life giving germs, and how the germs could 
possibly be expected to survive being exposed to the light 
and temperature of the atmosphere for a day and a night 
is more than can be understood. The light of day will 
destroy these germs even more quickly than lowered 
temperature—in fact, there is no method by which the 
fluid can be maintained effective and at the same time 
be transmitted any distance. The person who claims 
that he can supply a receptacle wherein this fluid can be 
shipped a long distance and be found fertile at the end 
of the journey is a falsifier of a dangerous type, and the 
man who offers to sell the fluid for shipment is equally 
dishonest. The impregnation of mares by introducing 
into the uterus the seminal fluid enclosed in a gelatine 
capsule can be easily effected ; but the sooner the opera- 
tion is performed after the horse has completed his ser- 
vice the greater will be the chance of success. Moreover, 
the fluid would in all probability destroy the gelatine 
capsule, the object in using these as the means of con- 
veyance being to obtain a receptacle that will quickly 
dissolve. 

Answering another query for a short description of the 
actual manner of performing the operation of artificial 
impregnation, we append the following: Examine the 
mare to be impregnated artificially and discover if the 
wom is normal ; if it is, have the mare properly teased ; 
if not, call in the services of a competent veterinarian. 
Granting that it is normal, have the mare led and held 
somewhat close to the mare that is to be served. Imme- 
diately after the service has been completed send the 
horse away, have the mare to be impregnated led close 
to the one that has been served. Forming the fingers 
into a cone-like shape, grasp the capsule, insert the hand 
in the vagina of the mare that has been served ; fill the 
capsule with the seminal fluid resting in “ the well” and 
immediately withdraw the hand, covering the filled cap- 
sule securely from the light with the fingers. Approach 
the other mare, have one of the attendants hold up her 
front foot to keep her from kicking, insert the ‘oath into 
the vagina and - See intrude the filled capsule into the 
womb, as far as possible with the finger extended. 
Withdraw the hand, and the operation is completed. 
More scientific terms might be used, but this is as 
nearly as it can be written an everyday description of the 
operation. The speculum may be used if the operator 
desires ; it is of material assistance. 

Following isa good description of the syringe method ; 
produced in Zhe Horseman some time ago: I let the 
hens or jack cover the mare to be bred, then I put the 
speculum in place and with the syringe I worked through 
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the speculum. I found some mares that when the horse 
came down after covering that all the semen discharged 
into the vagina by the horse came back and fell to the 
ground. I have a cup witha porcelain lining and a han- 
dle one foot long that I use to catch that semen in when 
the horse comes down from the mare. Standing on the 
opposite from the man holding the horse, and taking the 
cup in the left hand and placing the right hand against 
the horse’s side. I reach in behind the horse’s front leg 
and catch what falls into the cup. I cover at once from 
the light, and with syringe take it from the cup and pass 
it quickly through the speculum into uterus of the mare. 
Or I take the syringe into the right hand after itis filled 
from the cup, place the front finger over the point of 
syringe, closing it from the air, run the left hand into 
the mare’s vagina, take hold of the uterus, then pass the 
syringe on the under side of left arm to the uterus, pass 
the point of it on into the womb and discharge it. This 
is the way I have —— these results. I have a 
covered pail, with a gallon or more of warm_water to 
place the instruments in till the very moment I want to 
use them. Guard against a bright light striking the 
semen ; the cold will not hurt it as soon as light.—7Zhe 
Horseman. 

‘This Article is taken from the American ‘‘ Horseman.” 
Its original title was ‘‘A Fraud, Pure and Simple.” We 
only altered it to give professional appearance to the subject 
and not because we differed from our contemporary as to 
the nature of the whole thing.—Eb. | 


DAIRY SANITATION IN DENMARK. 


Through the courtesy of the Editor of The North 
British Agriculturist we are enabled to publish the 
following abstract from a most interesting and instruc- 
tive article written for our contemporary. The writer 
has been on an inspection visit to Denmark :— 

“ As we left the town behind, and got out into the 
country, the first thing that struck us was the total 
absence of dykes, fences, or hedges between the different 
fields. 
the all but universal custom of the country to have all 
kinds of farni stock, whether horses, cattle, or sheep, 
tethered to stakes when grazing in the fields. On this 
occasion, however, we saw very few stock grazing in 
that way, for the dairy stocks on the farms near Copen- 
hagen are mostly all kept on the “soiling” system, that 
is to say, they are kept and fed in house summer and 
winter. 

In the course of our drive we called at five of the 
farms, and were received by the owners with character- 
istic Danish politeness. In the immediate vicinity of 
Copenhagen the farms are comparatively small, many of 
them ranging from 50 to 120 acres. We found the farm 
buildings, including the owner’s house, were generally in 
the form of a square, the house usually overlooking the 
courtyard. The conditions under which the dairy stock 
were kept left much to be desired. The ceilings of the 
byres were very low, as it is the generz] plan to have the 
hay stored in the loft overhead, and let down as required 
through openings in the floor. The cows were mostly 
stalled in double rows—the stalls, graip, and passages 
being all of rough “ cobble-stones.” As the object of 
each farmer in the vicinity of Copenhagen is to keep as 
heavy a stock of cows as his farm will carry with the aid 
of purchased feeding stuffs, the straw is mostly all used 
for forage, so that the cows have to lie on the rough 
stones, which have always more or less earthy refuse ‘or 
other matter on them, so that, unless extreme care be 
taken to wash or brush the udders of the cows before 
milking, the milk will inevitably be contaminated witha 
lot of dirty matter. The provision made for ventilating 
the byres by means of small windows in the walls was 


We afterwards learned that in Denmark it was: 


certainly not such as would come up to our modern 
ideas of sanitation. It had evidently been a long time 
since the walls inside the byres had been whitewashed, 
and the excrementitious matter fermenting in the 
hollows between the cobble-stones of the passages gave 
them an unpleasant odour. But the gravest objection 
that could be taken to these byres was the fact that in 
mostly every case the pump for the water supply was 
within a very few yards either of the byre or the dung- 
stead, or both. Alike, therefore, in regard to construc- 
tion, cubic air space, ventilation, lighting, condition as 
to cleanliness, and source of water supply, these dairies, 
had they been in this country, would have been very 
speedily dealt with by the sanitary inspector. 

In conversation with the owners, we learned that few, 
if any, dairy stock were bred there, as selling milk in 
Copenhagen at 7d to 8d per gallon retail price paid much 
better than rearing calves. In that district, therefore, 
the cows were bought in either newly calved or “at the 
drop,” and fed at the hardest in the byres on the “soil- 
ing” system as long as they gave a good flow of milk, 
but as soon as their yield of milk ceased to give a profit- 
able return for their feeding, they were sent to the 
butcher. Clover-grass—supplemented with green rye in 
the early part of the summer—and brewers’ grains form 
the staple food of the cows in the summer, and in winter 
the cows get a mixed ration of mangolds, ground grain, 
maize-meal, and linseed or cotton cake, together with 
hay or straw, and brewers’ grains as a matter of course. 
Large quantities of dairy and stable manure from 
Conenhagen are used for keeping up the fertility of the 
farms, the price of these fertilisers being about Is per 
ton, which, by the way, is just the price at which adie 
manure is now sold in Edinburgh. There were thus 
several points of resemblance between the dairy farming 
in the immediate vicinity of the Danish capital and that 
seen in the vicinity of the Scottish capital, but there was: 
one point of difference between the two, namely, that 
the sanitary conditions under which the milk is pro- 
duced on these Danish farms is a long way below the 
standard imperatively insisted on by the sanitary inspec- 
tors in this country. 











CHARGE OF CRUELTY AT UCKFIELD. 


At the Uckfield Petty Sessions on Thursday, June 24,. 
before Mr. F. Barchard, sen., in the chair, and other 
Magistrates, Mrs. Mary Graham, and A. Brown, both 
of Waldron, were charged with cruelty to a cow.—Mr. 
R. Colam, barrister, prosecuted on behalf of the 
R.S.P.C.A., and Mr. G. E. Hillman defended. In open- 
ing the case Mr. Colam said Mrs. Graham was a lady 
residing at Waldron who bred cattle and kept poultry.. 
In October last a cow belonging to her met with an 
accident and _ was seen by Mr. Crowhurst, a veterinary 
surgeon, of Ucktield, who advised that it be killed. In 
spite of this advice Mrs. Graham preferred the advice of 
a medical man named Brown, who said it would get 
better. The animal was turned into a field, although it 
walked with very great: difficulty. It was subsequently 
destroyed and the hind leg, the injured part, submitted 
toa Mr. Leeney, who would say that it was in a very 
diseased condition. 

William Charles Green, R.S.P.C.A., said in conse- 
quence of complaints he received he went to a meadow 
adjoining Mrs. Graham’s house on May 19th. He there 
saw a Jersey cow grazing in the meadow, the near hind 
leg being rested with no weight upon it. He stood 
watching her, and she moved a few yards. Witness 
| could hear the grating of the bones on some portion of 
| the leg as she walked. He was six to eight yards away 
j then. It walked on three legs and groaned badly, emit- 
i ting the most dismal sounds. The muscles and the hind 
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quarter were completely wasted, and all the bones were 
very prominent. Witness examined the limb, and on 
the slightest movement the animal evinced much pain. 
He afterwards saw Mrs. Graham at her house, in com- 
pany with P.C. Edsor. He told her that he was an In- 
spector of the R.S.P.C.A., and that he had seen the cow 
and considered it as an act of cruelty to keep it in the 
field. Mrs. Graham said “I have nothing to say. J am 
acting under the advice of Dr. Brown.” She admitted 
that Mr. Crowhurst had pronounced it incurably in- 
jured, but said Dr. Brown told her that “ Mr. Crowhurst 

ad 1fot passed the College.” Witness said Mr. Crow- 
hurst was aclever veterinary surgeon, and she replied 
“T have nothing further to say. You must see Mr. 
Brown who has advised me.” Witness afterwards saw 
Dr. Brown, and told him that Mrs. Graham had referred 
witness to him. Mr. Brown said “ You had better go 
and apologise to Mrs. Graham for interfering in the 
matter at all. Iam solely responsible, and it is by my 
orders that the cow is now turned out to grass. You 
might just as well shoot a man because he broke his leg 
as shoot a cow, and besides, I don’t think the leg is 
broken, I think it is a bad bruise. 

James Hampton, steward to Mr. Hooth, said he ad- 
vised Mrs. Graham in reference to her stock. In Octo- 
ber last he examined the cow in question, and came to 
the conclusion that there was a bone broken, as he could 
hear the bones scra He told Mrs. Graham that the 
best thing she could do would be to have the animal de- 
stroyed. It hurt his feeling to go near it. He spoke to 
Mrs. Graham about it two or three times, and told her 
she had better have it killed, but she said Mr. Brown 
said it would get well, and, as he had passed all the ex- 
aminations he could pass, she should take his advice. The 
animal had been wasting away. | 

Cross-examined : He told Mrs. Graham that the cow’s 
leg was broken. 

By the Bench: Mr. Hooth had a large number of 
Sussex cows, and had taken several prizes for them. If 
witness had an animal in the same condition as the one 
in question he should have killed it. 

homas Crowhurst, veterinary surgeon, of Ucktield, 
said he was the Inspector for the County Council in that 
district. He examined the animal in question on Octo- 
ber 14th, and found it was lame, having a bone fractured 


again on April 17th and found it no better. She was 
wasted in flesh considerably and the spine was curved 
through leaning too much on one side. He again exam- 
ined her and found a fracture. He told the bailiff that 
it was a very bad case and ought to be killed. It was 
not fit to be turned out as the least movement caused it 
great pain. are 

Harold Leeney, M.R.C.V.S., practising at Chelsea, 
said he saw the animal on May 24th in a field. He found 
it in very great pain, very wasted in condition, and the 
spine slightly curved. There was also a broken rib. He 
thought he could feel three places on the near hind leg. 
The field which it was in was a good piece of pasture. 
He afterwards examined the limb at his house. There 
were three fractures he had expected. 

For the defence, Mr. Hillman argued that there was 


sation, which rendered the examination more difficult. 
He concluded that there had been strain and a rupture 
of some of the ligaments of the joint. He had himself 
sustained a similar accident to the knee and had treated 
himself. He saw the cow about once a week, and 
thought the less treatment the better. He stopped the 
rubbing with Elliman’s embrocation, as that pa added 
to the injury. He frequently found the cow lying on 
the injured side. It was his honest belief that the cow 
would have got better. His object in turning it out was 
that the joint could not get quite stiff. It would come 
to him when he went to it, and its supply of milk was 
very good. It got thinner, but that was an advantage, 
as there was less weight to carry. He had always 
advised Mrs. Graham not to have the cow shot. He 
did not believe half, the evidence of the post-mortem 
examination. 

Cross-examined? Hampton had said the animal should 
be shot. 

The Rev. W. J. Humble Croft, Vicar of Waldron, said 
he had seen the cow in the field twice. The first time it 
was in pain, and he understood that the other cows had 
hurt it. He thought there was ground for a reasonable 
hope-of recovery. 

After some consideration the Chairman said the case 
against Mrs. Graham would be dismissed, as the Bench 
believed she had acted under the advice of Mr. Brown. 
The case was different with Mr. Brown. He had 
taken upon himself to give advice which he was 
incompetent to give, and the cow had been treated 
in as cruel a manner as an animal could be treated. He 
was guilty, and would be fined £2 and full costs. 

On the application of Inspector Green, half the fine 
in this and another cruelty case was ordered to go to the 
Police Superannuation Fund.— Sussex Daily News. 





HORSE BREEDING IN IRELAND—THE SUPPLY 
OF ARMY REMOUNTS. 





Colonel St. Quinton has sent a report to the Com- 
mission on Horse Breeding in which he says :— 

There are two or three erroneous ideas abroad in con- 
nection with the horse supply in Ireland and the re- 
quirements of Government in the way of army remounts. 
One of these is that the English army experiences diffi- 
culty in completing its annual remounts. This is far 
from the case. I could obtain practically any reasonable 
number required. In the last quarter we had a sudden 
and unusual demand for horses for augmentation and 
usual casualities, and between the middle of February 
and the end of March I put 738 horses into the service 
with their different regiments. This could not have 
been done by personal purchase from the breeders, or 
without the assistance of well known reliable dealers. I 
am in the somewhat unique position of regarding the 
foreign buyers as my best business friends, seeing, as I 
do daily, how their demand improves :and guarantees 
our supply, and I go further, and regard free trade in 
the horses of this country as its material safeguard in 





no guilty knowledge on the part of the defendants. 
There might have been an error of judgment on the part | 
of the defendant Brown, but Mrs. Graham had relied | 
upon him, and he had acted as he honestly considered | 
best for the animal. 
Dr. Brown, who described himself as a doubly qualified | 
physician, said he could at any time pass the examina- | 
tion of the Veterinary College and had had a large | 


the future against the inevitable development of electri- 
city, motor cars, etc., and for any large supply in case 
of emergency. 

For assured supply of any business demand the middle- 


| man is, under the existing state of our commerce, a 


necessity, as he is in touch with, and rather more or less 
controls, the output. The demand for horses for army 
purposes is not of sufficient dimensions to depose him 


experience in cattle. He had retired from his profession, | from this position, even if we were anxious to do 80, 
but had attended several poor people gratuitously. He | and, with the large continental and private demand in 
examined Mrs. Graham’s cow, and he found that it had | the horse market, we should if we cut adrift from him be 
sustained very severe injuries to the stifle joint. There | 
} with a good deal of extrava- 


was a considerable swel 


relegated to the offscourings or rejected by him, the 
larger buyer. It should be noted that foreign military 
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buyers, and the majority of civilian ones also, place 
themselves in the hands of the dealers, and few attempt 
on any large scale or to any great extent personal pur- 
chase—a system which undoubtedly receives the support 
of the vendor. Government is most anxious to develope 
this contact and business of personal purchase as far as 
it is compatible with the interests of the public service, 
and there are many gentlemen in this country who have 
it much at heart, and to whom my most sincere thanks 
are due for their exertions in the matter. They have at 
different times, at great trouble to themselves, got  to- 
gether collections of the farmers’ horses in their various 
neighbourhoods for me; they have got up remount 
classes at local shows, and helped in every way they 
could, with, I regret to say, almost invariably the same 
result—disappointment. 5 

I buy in the fairs and from private breeders some 150 
horses annually, to stock the Government farm In Lusk; 
beyond that number there is no accommodation. These 
horses are used for replacing casualties and small orders ; 
but to keep a continuity of supply for sudden or large 
demands it is necessary to be in touch with the trade, 
who are continually buying and storing horses, as farmers 
do their cattle, and who have to take all risks whilst in 
their hands with chance of purchase, and after purchase 
the responsibility until the aes are landed with their 
regiments, and with certain guarantees for the future. 
This the breeder could not and would not do; he would 
neither keep the horses till such time as they were re- 
quired, on the chance of their being taken by Govern- 
ment, nor accept the other risks. 

You may rightly say the breeders should do the best 
they can for themselves—granted ; but it devolves on 
me, or rather on my department, to do the best we can 
for the troops we remount, for the State, and conse- 
quently indirectly for the country as taxpayers. As 
to the question of the price of horses, it is a difficult one, 
but one that is so well understood between the breeder 
and the trade that it practically accommodates itself to 
circumstances, which must, in a trade of the sort, fluctu- 
ate greatly : but the knowledge of both the breeder and 
the dealer in this country is so close, and the margin so 
small, that both can tell almost to a nicety the actual 
trade value of the animal, and deal accordingly, and a 
good colt will always fetch his value in the open market. 
The breeder really looks on the dealer as his best friend, 
and will sell to him at a lower price than to the remount 
agent, as he is well aware that the dealer will buy his 
high priced as well as low priced stock, and will if satis- 
fied return the following year; whereas the remount 
agent can only touch the remount class, and a different 
man with different ideas may appear or not the follow- 
ing year, and some breeders would not think of selling 
to me until that particular dealer had had “ first show.” 

Into the question of the present system of purchase of 
four-year-olds instead of three-year-olds I need not 
enter, except to state that up to the present [ have been 
able to obtain them to my satisfaction. You will have 
many suggestions made as to Government breeding 
studs, reserve depots for young stock, etc., from men 
ready to give an opinion, but who I can hardly think 
have studied the details and consequences. Though I 
do not say something might not be done on different 
lines to the present. As far as Government is concerned, 
it resolves itself into a question of £ s. d., which is most 
carefully controlled, and the power in the hands of those 
who may take a different view of the situation, as 

tovernment can undoubtedly remount itself efficiently 
on its present lines. With regard to the foreign trade, 
I have it on the best authority that Irish horse breeding 
is the wonder and envy of continental nations, who sup- 
wort, I may say maintain, their breeding by State aid. 
rue, they have not, or only in limited areas, our lime- 
stone subsoil, to which I attribute the indisputable ex- 
cellence of our indigenous breed, nor have they invaria- 





bly stuck to the highest strain for producing high-class 
riding horses, but have intermingled their breeding 
with not always the best results, and they conse- 
quently attach a high value to our horses of that class. 

As to the riding horses for Government service, I 
cannot believe they can be produced to any pitch of 
excellence except by breeding upwards and not down- 
wards—z.e., from the highest possible strain of blood. 
It is an undoubted fact that blood carries more weight 
comparatively under a strain than bone, and to blood 
alone I feel assured is due their speed and stamina, and 
that it makes them what they are—the best in the 
world.— The Farmers’ Gazette. 





ACTION FOR INJURY TO A MARE. 
LEUCKE v. LEADER. 


(In the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division, 
before Mr. JusticE HAWKINS and a Special Jury.) 


In this action Mr. Wilhelm Leucke claimed damages 
for injuries to his mare Amy Beatrice, alleged to have 
been caused by the negligence of the defendant or his 
servants. 

Mr. A. T. Lawrence, Q.C., and Mr. Leslie appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Sir F. Lockwood, Q.C., and Mr. A. 
Neilson (Mr. Danckwerts with them) were for the defen- 
dant. 

The plaintiff, it appeared, was an owner of racehorses, 
and resided at the Hyde, Danbury, Essex. Amongst 
the horses he owned was a filly called Amy Beatrice. 
On August 6th last the filly was being exercised at New- 
market, when it was alleged that she was attacked and 
injured by a horse called Seaport, belonging to the de- 
fendant, Mr. Thomas Leader, a trainer of racehorses at 
Newmarket. According to the plaintiff’s case, Seaport 
was not properly bitted or under proper control, and it 
was owing to the negligence of the defendant’s servant 
that Seaport broke loose and attacked the plaintiff's filly. 
In consequence of her injuries Amy Beatrice had become 
useless for racing purposes and would never stand train- 
ing again. She had been éntered for a number of races, 
and the plaintiff had had to pay forfeit. According to 
the defendant’s case there was no negligence on the part 
of his servant. Seaport was a quiet horse and was under 
proper control. It was denied that the injuries sustained 
by Amy Beatrice were caused at all by Seaport. There 
was also an allegation of negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff's servant who was riding Amy Beatrice. 

Edward Osborne, a stable lad, in the employment of 
Mrs. Mumford, a trainer of horses at Newmarket, said 
he was riding Amy Beatrice on the occasion in question 
on the exercise ground. He saw Seaport come galloping 
after him. Nobody was ridinghim. The mare galloped 
away and jumped into the Molton Road and out again. 
Witness fell off and sprained his wrist. The next thin 
he saw was the two horses galloping down the road an 
Seaport trying to bite the filly. 

Cross-examined.—He had tumbled off Amy Beatrice 
several times. He had been told to turn his horse’s head 
to any horse that had broken loose, but was unable to 
pull Amy Beatrice round. He was riding the filly in an 
ordinary snaffle, and she mastered him. 

_ Re-examined.— Until Seaport came at her, Amy Beat- 
rice was quite quiet and he could keep her in hand with 
a snaffle. She threw witness by jumping about. 

William Dicker, head lad to Mrs. Mumford, said he 
was up on the exercise ground on the morning in ques- 
tion and he saw Seaport chasing the filly. The latter 
umped into the road and turned sharp round, and the 

oy fell off. Seaport was close to her, and they both 
went down towards Newmarket, the horse trying to 
savage the filly. He afterwards met Fry, who had Seon 
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leading the horse, and he was carrying a broken piece of 
the leading rein. The proper bit for a fresh horse was a 
hifney. 
. a ordinary way of leading a horse 
was with a web rein and a snafile bridle. If a horse was 
known to be a rearer or unmanageable, then a Chifney 
bit was used. Amy Beatrice came to him as a yearling ; 
he believed she came from Germany. (Laughter.) She 
was a two-year-old in August. 

Sir F. Lockwood.—Did she ever run ? 

Wittress.— No, sir. . 

Thomas Orchin, ostler at the Bull Hotel, Newmarket, 
said he was standing outside the hotel about 10.30 on 
August 6th, when he saw the two horses come galloping 
by. The horse tried to savage the mare, and she seemed 
tu drop and went a bit lame. After that she was teken 
tothe Bull. 

Cross-examined.—The mare went on 150 yards after 
the horse tried to savage her, and some people came out 
and put up their hands and stopped her. 

Mr. Leucke, the plaintiff, said he purchased the mare 
Nimble, in foal to Petronel, at Newmarket, in 1893 ; the 
foal was dropped in April, 1894, and he called her Amy 
Beatrice, and in August, 1895, sent her to Mrs. Mumford 
to be trained. He kept her for the big race at Kempton 
Park, the Imperial Produce Stakes. After the accident 
he was telegraphed for and went to Newmarket. He 
found both the tendons of the filly’s leg cut as though 
from a blow from the top. Mr. Leader came in and said 
he was very sorry at what had happened, and added that 
he had told his man to put a Chifney on Seaport, but he 
had not done it. The injuries prevented Amy Beatrice 
from running in the Imperial Produce Stakes or keeping 
any of her engagements. She was entered for the 
Derby, the Oaks, and other races Various expenses had 
been incurred in training and veterinary attendance, and 
the value of the filly had depreciated to the extent of 
£150 to £200. 

Cross-examined by Sir F. Lockwood.—The mare 
Nimble had won several races. Witness bought her in 
foal for 100 guineas. He claimed forfeits because he 
had not had the chance of seeing his horse run in the 
races she was entered for. Mr. Leader volunteered the 
statement about the Chifney bit in the presence of Mr. 


_ Leach, the veterinary surgeon. Mr. Leach did not 


attribute the accident to the filly having kicked and 
struck the step of a trap. He said the tendon was 
severed by a clean cut. Witness also saw what might 
have been a bite on one of her quarters, but what he saw 
might have been caused by her striking against a door or 
falling. 7 : 

Mr. Leach, veterinary surgeon at Newmarket, describ- 
ed the injuries to the filly. The tendons had been severed 
evidently by a blow from above downwards. He corro- 
borated the account the plaintiff had given of Mr. 
Leader’s statement about the Chifney bit. 

Cross-examined.—The wound he saw might have been 
caused by the metal step of a trap, and he was told by a 
man in the street that it was caused by the filly kicking 
the step of a conveyance. 

William Mumford, manager for his mother, said he 
had charge of the filly Amy Beatrice from September 25, 
1895, to August 6, 1896. He thought she was a very 
racing-like mare, and was worth about £200 before the 
accident. 

This closed the plaintiffs case ; and Sir Frank Lock- 
wood having opened the defendant’s case at some length, 
witnesses were called for the defence. 

Mr. James Waugh, a trainer of horses at Newmarket, 
said that horses were constantly getting loose on the 
heath. The proper course was for a rider to turn the 
head of his horse towards a loose horse, and then the 
loose horse would be easily caught. A snaffle bridle and 


ing-rein when exercising in hand. He would not allowa 
Chifney to be used for leading a horse. 

Cross-examined.—If a horse was fresh and likely to 
rear and plunge he would put a Chifney on him. 

Mr. Charles Golding, another trainer of 25 years’ ex- 
verience, gave similar evidence, and said that from what 
1e had seen of Seaport he thought he was an ordinary, 
quiet horse. 

Thomas Loates, the jockey, said he rode Seaport at 
the York August Meeting, and found him a very nice, 
quiet horse to ride. 

Charles Fry, a groom in Mr. Leader’s employment, 
said he was leading Seaport on the exercising ground on 
the morning of August 6. He was using a snaffle and 
web leading-rein. He saw two horses of Mumford’s come 
up on his off side from behind. Witnes+’s horse, being 
fresh, jumped in the air and got his leg over the rein, 
jerking it out of his hand. The horse got loose and step- 
ped on the rein and broke it. After trotting round once 
he went towards the other horses, and the mare galloped 
away. Seaport followed, and they got to the road, when 
the boy fell off, and the horses went off towards New- 
market. Seaport was a quiet horse, and he had never 
used a Chifney bit for him. The snaffle was quite sufti- 
cient to control him. 

Cross-examined.—When the horse jumped he had hold 
of the rein about two feet from his head, and it was 
snatched out of his hand as the horse came down. He 
picked up the remains of the rein after it broke. 
me this stage of the case the Court adjourned.— The 

anes. 


SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST A VS. 


At Ennis Petty Sessions on June 25th a veterinary 
surgeon named E. J. Carroll, well-known through Clare, 
was brought up in custody and remanded for seven days 
on a charge of wilfully murdering Daniel Shaughnessy. 
On Friday night last Shaughnessy was admitted to the 
County Infirmary suffering from a compound dislocation 
of the ankle. From an information made by Shaugh- 
nessy before Mr. A. N. Brady, R.M., at the Intirmary on 
Saturday, it would appear that he was in the employ- 
ment of Mr. E. J. Carroll, V.S., as groom, and on Friday 
night, at about 11 o’clock, he was at home, and was eall- 
ed by Mr. Carroll to go to the yard in Jail Street to 
attend to a horse which Mr. Carroll and a friend, Mr. P. 
Lyons, had been driving that day to Corofin. He was 
ordered to take the bridle off the horse, and Carroll, it is 
alleged, made some remark to him about being too slow. 
Shaughnessy answered back that he could not do it 





quicker. Some words then ensued between them, and 
Shaughnessy, who had a stirrup in his hand, struck Car- 
roll across the head with it, inflicting a serious wound. 
Shaughnessy alleged he was then knocked down, and 
kicked by Carroll whilst on the ground. The first to 
arrive on the scene was Sergeant B. Croghan, who was 
informed of the occurrence by a person in Jail Street. 
He found Shaughnessy groaning on the ground, and 
saying Dr. Carroll had broken his leg. Sergeant Crog- 
han examined the man and found his foot bleeding pro- 
fusely. He at once had a car procured and brought him 
to the infirmary, where he was treated for the above- 
named injuries. The greatest sensation prevailed 
throughout the town on Wednesday when it was report- 
ed that Shaughnessy had died in the infirmary. Since 
his admission on Friday night the poor man’s condition 
was very bad, and on Tuesday night he became delirious, 
and died about noon next day. On hearing of the death 
of Shaughnessy Mr. Carroll at once gave himself up to 
the authorities. An inquest was held on the remains, 
and medical evidence was given that the deceased died 
from a compound fracture of the left tibia. A verdict 





martingale were usually used, and a web or leather lead- 


was returned accordingly.—Jrish Times. 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTOR IN EXCELSIS. 





The astounding length to which sanitary inspectors In 
Scotland are prepared to go with regard to their own 
ability to perform the duties of medical men could 
hardly receive better illustration than Is afforded in a 
letter to The Glasgow Herald by Mr. Peter Fyfe, sani- 
tary inspector, Glasgow. He writes as follows regard- 
ing a previous letter which had appeared in that 
journal :— 

“Dr, Nasmyth makes another statement which | feel 
some hesitation in remarking upon, but as it would, if 
uncontradicted, do injustice to many qualified inspectors 
in sanitary practice, | must refer to It. He states that 
‘sanitary inspectors are not qualified to examine cases of 
disease,’ and therefore the right of examination of patients 
is not conferred upon them, and draws an inference from 
that that as they are not, in his opinion, qualified to 
certify danger or injury to health, similiarly no such 
right ought to be conferred on them. Now, sir, I know 
personally sanitary inspectors who through experience 
are very much better qualified to examine and certify 
cases of infectious disease than medical men are, who 
perhaps have seldom had a chance of seeing these cases, 
and several cases have occurred where sanitary officers 
have had to contradict and correct the medical certifi- 
cate which was granted with reference to infectious 
cases.” 

Surely this is a case of vaulting ambition over-leaping 
itself.—T'he Lancet. 








THE NEW TUBERCULIN. 

M. Nocard has reported on Koch’s new tuberculin to 
the Paris Medical Academy. His report contained the 
following statements : In the present instance we have 
to consider a foreign product which it is impossible to 
examine ; with French products of this nature an inspec- 
tion and investigation at the place it is produced are 
always insisted on. The specimen which accompanies 
the demand that this new tuberculin should be used is 
too small (1 ¢.em.), to be able to control it either experi- 
mentally or clinically. The pamphlet by Koch, too, is 
wanting in detail concerning the methods used in mak- 
ing the tuberculin to convince its readers of its immun- 
ity and efficacy. If the Academy observed its usual 
custom the said product would not be accepted until 
clinical proof, or at least experiments, proved the asser- 
tions made on its behalf. But these experiments would 
inevitably take several months. The scientific reputa- 
tion of M. Koch, and the impatience of the sufferers to 
benefit by proposed cure, place the Academy of Medicine 
in an exceptional position. M. Nocard considers that for 
these reasons the use of Koch’s tuberculin cannot be de- 
ferred until it has been controlled and experimented 
with, as is customary in other cases. The Commission 
of Serums makes an exception in favour of Koch’s tuber- 
culin, and advises the Academy to permit its temporary 
use, which will only be definitely confirmed after it has 
been experimentally and einai tested. But it is in- 
sisted on that a sutticient quantity of the serum be placed 
at the disposal of the Commission to make the required 
experiments ; likewise that it be aseptic. The above 
decisions, adopted by the Academy of Medicine, will be 
forwarded to the Minister of the Interior.—Brit, Med. 
Journal. 








Mr. Bell of Carlisle. 
This well-known veterinarian has been quite a leadi 
—_ in the Jubilee celebration at Carlisle As Captain 
of the Fire Brigate, organiser of the Mayor’s Treat to 








1000 old folks, and director and Marshall of the Horse 
Parade he has been a busy man. What is more he has 
been successful, and gained the thanks of his fellow 


townsmen. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 





THE MuzzLinG OF SHEEP Dogs. 


In answer to Mr. James O’Connor (Wicklow, W.), 

Mr. GeraLp Batrour (Leeds, C.) said,—The excep- 
tion made by the Muzzling Order in favour of sporting 
dogs applies only when such dogs are being exercised 
or used for sporting purposes and in charge of competent 
persons. It must also be observed that the Order re- 
quires that all dogs, except sporting dogs on these 
special occasions, shall be muzzled in or on any public 
place which includes garden or pleasure ground or other 
place to which the public have access. No exemption in 
favour of sheep dogs has been made in the muzzlin 
orders issued by the English Board of Agriculture, an 
my right hon. friend the Presidert of that Board, who 
was recently questioned on the subject, stated that the 
result of inquiries made by him went to show that no 
really serious inconvenience is caused by requiring sheep 
dogs to be muzzled in districts where such a measure is 
necessary, and that the exemption of such dogs from the 
operation of the Orders would seriously impair the effi- 
ciency of the Orders, and render necessary their continu- 
ance for a longer period than, it was hoped, would other 
wise be requisite. I see no sufficient ground for 
making an exemption from the order in favour of sheep 
dogs in Ireland. 

Mr. James O’Connor asked whether the right hon. 
gentleman was aware that there were more sporting 
dogs than sheep dogs in the county of Wicklow, and 
whether in that case, he did not think that it would 
be more dangerous to leave the majority of the dogs 
unmuzzled than to leave the minority unmuzzled. 

The SpEAKER.—Order, order. That is a matter of 


‘opinion, and does not arise out of the right hon. gentle- 


man’s answer. 

Mr. T. G. Bowes (King’s Lynn) asked whether the 
right hon. gentleman was aware that sheep dogs could 
not do their work unless they were able to bite the sheep. 

No answer was given to the question. 








ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette, dated 25th June, 1897 : 
_ Veterinary-Captain A. J. Haslam, M.D., F.R.C.V.S., 
is seconded for service in Uganda. 


J.S. Wood, gent., to be Vet.-Lieutenant, in succession 
to Vet.-Capt. A. J. Haslam, M.D., F.RC.V.S. 





Vet.-Colonel F. Duck has arrived from India and 
— over the duties of Director-General of the Depart- 
ment. : 

Vet.-Major J. D. Whitfield arrived from South Africa, 
and is posted to Newcastle-on-Tyne for duty. 


Vet.-Major W. Gladstone left Dundalk for Aldershot 
with Ist Dragoons. Vet.-Captain J. T. Dibben left 
York for Ballincollig with 17th Lancers. Vet.-Captain 
E. Day left Ballincollig for Aldershot with 12th Lan- 
cers. Vet.-Captain J. G. O’Donel, arrived at Newbridge 
with 14th Hussars on 24th instant from Cahir. Vet.- 
Captain C. E. Nuthall left Shorncliffe for Leeds with 2nd 
Dragoon Guards. Vet.-Lieut. A. C. Newsom left Edin- 
burgh for Dundalk with 6th Dragoons. _Vet.-Lieut. J. 
Loughlin left Newbridgefor Aldershot with 10th Hussars. 
Vet.-Lieut. J. Moore left Woolwich for York with 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 
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NEW ASEPTIC HYPODERMIC CASE 


iii! hh 


Messrs. Hewlett & Son have just introduced a new 
aseptic veterinary hypodermic syringe and case, con- 
taining syringe, needles and one tube each of mallein 
and tuberculin. The case is nickel-plated and easily 
fits the pocket. The syringe has asbestos plugs and the 
parts are all removable, so that barrel and plugs can 
be sterilised. 

We believe this is the first case introduced for 
carrying doses of mallein and tuberculin with syringe 
complete. Of course it is available for other hypo- 
dermic injections and the agents may be replaced by 
any medicated solution required for special cases. 








CORRESPONDENGE. 


. DOCKING AND TETANUS. 
IR, 


In June, 1896, while assistant to Mr. ——, F.R.C.V.S., 
we were called out to dock a horse who urgently required 
it; notwithstanding the strange request we put the 

-necessary instruments in the trap and started off. On 
our arrival at the farm, a distance of about two miles, 
we found the animal, a bay cart gelding in a loose-box 
and shewing unmistakable signs of advanced tetanus. 


Standing on his toes, protrusion of membrana nictitans, | 


tail up, and at times on being hastily approached he 
made convulsive leaps forwards ; he also had a punctured 
wound ’in the left temporal muscle passing inwards and 
backwards towards the squamosal bone. 

The owner at once asked us to dock the animal “ to 
cure it,” but on examination we found he was not newly 
docked, and on further investigation were told it was 
about 3 years since he had been so, on this account we 
distinctly refused to do any operation of the kind and 
we contented ourselves with belladonna electuaries, and 
suppositories, treatment of wound, sheep skins, darken- 
ing the box, ete., secundem artem. 

Next day we went back and found our patient very 
much worse, convulsions increased, and freshly docked 
by thé district postman. We continued the treatment 
and the horse died the same night, his death hastened 
and his sufferings augumented no doubt by this injudi- 
clous operation. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 

Sir, 

| This circular looks like advertising. I think it is 
most disgraceful. These circulars are stuck up in every 
hotel bar, every pot shop, and roadside inn. and in the 
town and neighbourhood. But really when one sees, 
| and hears, men upon the veterinary Council, and men 
that have got upon the Board as examiners, and mem- 
bers of the so-called veterinary profession that, sitting 
as presidents and chairmen at the different veterinary 
medical associations throughout England, advertising 
their drugs, as specialities and recipes to cure all 
diseases, and performing all kinds of gymnastic surgical 
operations to gull the public and raise the wind, it looks 
out of place for us to try to stop the newly fledged 
chickens adopting this course ; but no doubt these great 
and leading men that sits upon the Councils and ex- 
amining these youngsters are in their own estimation 
more than ordinary individuals—they are really in their 
own estimation supreme beings and it is right they should 
advertise and sit on the very top shelves in the best 
shops and dictate to those unfortunates here below. 
Still I think the youngster ought to be allowed to float 
his abilities and goods the same as the mighty gods and 
do their level best to get a look into the lucky box. 

In conclusion I say let the law be the same for all, no 
exceptions for offences for those unprincipled and 
unpardonable doings, nothing will ever meet these 
cases only by imposing heavy fines, touch the most 
tender organs that these men possess, that is their 
pockets, and the end will come and stop the ball 
rolling. Nothing else will do it. 

I have a circular before me left at a roadside inn, the 
me are left at farmhouses about the neighbourhood as 
follows :— 











| 
| 





his case is an instructive one shewing that docking 
may be left to the discretion of a veterinary surgeon | 
although his not docking may cause some slight cur- | 
tailment of his income whereas the fact that the glitter | 
of a half-crown may dazzle the eyes of some unscrunu- | 
lous laymen, leads to the conclusion that the perform- | 
ance of such an operation should be made strictly | 

penal unless authorized by a properly qualified V.S. 
AN ADVOCATE OF DOCKING. 


, F.R.C.V.S., Agent for Messrs. Bass & Co’s Mild 
and Strong Ales. 
All Orders promptly attended to, ete., ete. 


—Yours, ete. 
M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir 

Few readers of your Record may have had the oppor 
tunity of seeing a medium of advertisement known by 
the namecf “Industrial Great Britain.” This book is 
got up in fine style, the language descriptive being most 
flowery. I learn on inquiry that to gain prominence in 
this volume the advertiser has to furnish detailed par- 
ticulars of his business ; the subject matter is then com- 
piled and submitted for approval, when the advertiser 
may delete or add to as he thinks proper. Of course it 
goes without saying that he has to pay the piper. 

A so-called leading firm of veterinary surgeons in Nor- 
wich, Messrs. Mills and Howes, have taken due advan- 
tage of this publication, and if their present standing is 
equal to their puff, they must be in an enviable position. 

It might be interesting to your readers to know what 
class of advertisements may be found alongside that of 
our professional friends. We have the hatter and the 
hosier, the draper and the dressmaker, the bell-hanger 
and the gasfitter, the hairdresser and perfumer, the tea- 
tester, and the coffee roaster, Wc. We. 

I subjoin a copy of the said advertisement which, in 
my humble opinion, excels Mr. Whiteman’s, of Hull, re- 
corded in a recent Recor/.—I am, yours truly, 

An AMusrD READER. 


[Copy.] 
Mills and Howes, M.R.C.V.S., London, veterinary 


| surgeons, general veterinary and shoeing establishment 
| Castle Meadow, and at 2, Heigham Street, Norwich. 
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One of the leading and successful firms of veterinary 
surgeons in Norwich is that of Messrs. Mills and Howes, 
of Castle Meadow, and 2, Heigham Street. 

The business, patronised by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, has been in existence over a century, 
and was founded by a Mr. Carter, and succeeded by 
Messrs. Wells, Santy, and Kitchen, men that have made 
their mark in the world. . . . . - + © + se + 

The business was acquired by the present proprietors 
some two years since. These gentlemen are fully quali- 
fied and diplomzed members, the senior partner coming 
here from Scales with the highest testimonials from the 

Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and under their 
close personal supervision the ancient reputation of the 
firm is being maintained to the full, and new business 
‘ continually added. The firm enjoy a splendid name for 
the care they bestow upon every case placed in their 
hands, and a strong bond of confidence has been estab- 
lished between the principles and their patrons that is 
highly serviceable to the interests of both parties. The 
tine premises occupied on Castle Meadow are of large 
dimensions, and if not the finest, they are second to those 
of no other veterinary surgeon, and are admirably arran- 
ged and well adapted to the nature of the business 
carried on. They embrace operating box, loose boxes, 
stalls, and dog kennels, built on approved sanitary = 
ciples, as well as surgery, offices, waiting rooms, lava- 
tories, and large and well-appointed shoeing forges, with 
five fires and a large staff of smiths. The firm possesses 
a great convenience in the shape of an extensive trotting 
tan-vard, covered with a bay glass roof. The establish- 
ment at 2, Heigham Street contains excellent accommo- 
dation, but is smaller. The important and critical 
business of horse-shoeing is being carried out with great 
success, only experienced workmen being employed, and 
the most valuable animals can be placed in the firm’s 
charge with the assurance that every care will be taken 
of them, and that the operation will be performed in the 
most skilful and satisfactory manner. Messrs. Mills and 

Howes are recognised at the head of local veterinary 

surgeons, and the ability they show in the successful 

treatment of the diseases and ‘ailments to which horse 
flesh is heir is securing for them an influential and 
rapidly-extending patronage among the leading nobility 
and gentry and horse proprietors in Norwich and the 
surrounding districts. The principles are well-known in 
trading and commercial circles, and command the re- 
spect and esteem of all who know them for their marked 
skill, thorough reliability, and strict personal upright- 
ness. The telegraphic address of the house is “ Veterin- 
ary, Norwich.” Telephone No. 62. 


Sir, 

The Hull advertisement in a recent number of 7'he 
Record to my mind is one of the worst forms of adver- 
tising, appearing as it does coming from the editor of the 
paper. [have seen others appear in iliustrated books 
with portraits of advertisers, these should be dealt with 
by the Registration Committee as they are worse than 
trade advertisements.— Yours truly, 

B. Eageton, 

Maidenhead, June 14. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 
Sir, 
_ Is it not time that our Council stated definitely what 
is conduct disgraceful ina professional respect, and what 
Is not! 

In my opinion keeping a shoeing forge does more to 
lower the profession in the eyes of the public, than 
advertising does, but many of our Council keep shoeing 
forges, and I conclude fee grooms to take their horses 
there to be shod, as stated in the enclosed cutting, 





which I hope you will publish. Members of the Coun- 
cil appear to be able to advertise, indirectly at least, as 
much as they like. Is not advertising oneself by 
regularly giving evidence for the R.S.P.C.A. in supposed 
cruelty cases against other veterinary surgeons, conduct 
disgraceful in a professional respect ? 

One can’t help being struck by the sorry lot of vets 
the R.S.P.C.A. have to give evidence for them. In con- 
clusion why do some vets charge such low fees, 2s. 6d. 
is not enough for docking. I charge 5s. if booked, 
and never less than 3s. 6d. for cash.—I am, sir, yours 


trul 
¥ Anti-HuMBue. 





GENTLEMEN’S SERVANTS & TRADESMEN. 
ALLEGED SysTEMATIC BLACKMAIL. 


“A Veterinary Surgeon,” in the course of a letter to 
The Field, makes some striking allegations against 
gentlemen’s servants. “The gentleman’s servant,” he 
says, “has but a single lesson to receive in what he cally 
‘ discount.” and ever afterwards bleeds all with whom he 
comes in contact, or else withdraws his patronage, 
Please mark the fact that it is his, and not his master’s 
vatronage ; the latter only writes the cheques, all else is 
in the hands of the coachman or stud groom. Few 
readers of 7'he Field will attribute any share of the late 
farriers’ strike, for instance, to the coachman; but I 
' could easily prove to your entire satisfaction that a sum 
of 1s. on each set of shoes is the minimum which any 
West End coachman will accept, in addition to 10 per 
cent. on the account when paid. The more respectable 
farriers and veterinary surgeons decline to go further 
than this ; but the majority of men who carry on shoe- 
ing forges are compelled to book shoes that are never 
supplied, and divide the plunder with the coachman. 
Many horses keep on their shoes too long, and thereby 
induce corns, while the owner is charged for a new set 
every three weeks, and removes once a fortnight. There 
are master farriers who will give one or two sovereigns 
for a coachman’s promise to have his horses shod at the 
said farrier’s forge next season. Some of the largest 
businesses have been built up on this system, and the 
| account is arranged between the coachman and the fore- 
man, or master of the forge. The farriers work hard 
and earn really good wages, but, knowing how easily 
the horse owners are robbed, they desire a greater share 
in the plunder, and see no reason why yet another 
shilling should not be imposed, and this time for the 
benefit of the men who actually do the work. While the 
veterinary profession has been struggling for a social 
status to the extent of forbidding the most innocent 
form of advertisement, many of its members keep shoe- 
ing forges in London, where the most flagrant dishonesty 
is practiced. If that profession is really to be elevated 
there must be a total divorce from the forge. Owners 
will not be tronbled with details ; they do not occasion- 
ally check the account, or notice the shoes. In vain do 
men like Captain Hayes write practical works for horse 
owners, who will accept no bother. The average gentle- 
man roughly estimates so much a year for the stables, 
and, if it is not largely exceeded, is content to shut his 
eyes to habitual robbery until some of his rogues fall 


out, and in unguarded moments speak the truth.”— 
Birmingham Gazette. 











_ CoMMUNICATIONS. Booxs, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
iW. R. Clarke, B. Eggleton, J. Webb, F. Hobday, W. Pauer, 

C. J.Hewlett & Son, J.S.Hurndall, D. Fairbank, J. E. 
Wallis. Bradley’s Anatomy. 














_ Original articles and reports should be written en one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
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